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..4^  Thedecision  bytheClinton 

administrationinl995tomod- 
|f  IT  AT"  ify  the  conventional  arms 
transfer  policy  and  permit  the 
sale  of  advanced  mi  I  itary  tech¬ 
nologies  to  Latin  America  has 
sparked  a  heated  debatewithin 
political,  academic,  industrial, 
and  mi  I  i  tary  ci  r  cl  es  0  neof  themost  con  tro  ver- 
sial  aspectsofthisnewpol  icydealswiththesale 


of  ad  van  ced  f  i  gh  t  ersto  Lati  n  Amer  i  ca.  Th  i  s  ar- 
ticle  posits  that  this  was  the  right  decision  dt 
the  right  ti  me  for  the  right  reasons.  The  West¬ 
ern  Hemi  sphereof  1998  isconsiderably  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  I  and  scapeof  the  1970s  and  1980s 
Military  regimes,  the  Central  American  con¬ 
flicts,  arms  races,  and  the  bi  po  I  arcom  peti  ti  on 
between  thesu  perpowerswerecom  mon  pi  ace 
throughout  the  region. To  day,  thehemi  sphere 
is  characterized  by  democratic  regimes,  de- 
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dining  defense  budgets,  economic  integra¬ 
tion,  and  reduced  interstate  tension,  with 
Cuba  serving  as  the  only  reminder  of  a  dis¬ 
credited  political  experiment. 

Our  research  addresses  the  main  arguments 
against  President  Bill  Clinton's  decision  to  sell 
fighter  aircraft  and  outlines  the  weaknesses  of 
those  arguments  For  the  most  part,  the  discus- 
si  on  fo  cuseson  the  i  m  pact  of  the  new  pol  icy  on 
seven  countries  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  These 
countries  have  the  largest  air  forces  and  are  the 
most  li  kely  candidates  for  the  purchaseof  fight¬ 
ers  Since  1995  the  Chilean  air  force  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  to  modernize  its  fighter 
aircraft.  In  1996,  Chile  requested  technical 
specifications  from  the  United  States  for  the 
F/A-18and  F- 16  fighters  Atthesametime,  Chile 
sought  si  mi  I  ar  data  from  France  for  the  M  i  rage 
2000-5  and  from  Sweden  for  the  JAS-39 
Gripen.1  By  March  1997,  the  Clinton  admini¬ 
stration  agreed  to  allow  US  manufacturers  to 
provideclassi  fiedtech  ni  cal  dataontheF-16and 
F/A-18  and  entered  into  negotiations  for  the 
possi  blesaleoftheaircraft.2On  1  August,  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton  ended  the  20-year-old  ban  and  re 
versed  the  Carter  administration's  1977 
Presidential  Directive  13  (PD-13),  which  had 
blocked  the  sale  of  advanced  military  technol¬ 
ogy  i n  Lati n  America.  I  n  those  20  years,  the  US 
limited  its  aircraft  sales  in  the  region  to  lower- 
technology  fighters  such  as  the  A-4  Skyhawk, 
the  Northrop  F-5  in  several  variants,  and  the 
A-37  Dragonfly.  The  only  exception  to  this  pol¬ 
icy  was  the  1982  sale  of  F-16sto  Venezuela  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  Unfortunately,  the 
self-imposed  US  embargo  did  not  limit,  nor in- 
f I  uence,  the  entry  of  advanced  f i  ghters  i  nto  the 
region.  Over  the  two  decades,  the  French  sold 
over  two  hundred  fighters  in  South  America. 
Other  aircraft-producing  nations  foil  owed  suit. 
The  Israelis,  British,  and  Soviets  also  sold  their 
fighters  in  all  the  major  countries,  undaunted 
by  US  efforts  to  limit  the  sales. 

The  critics  of  expanding  fighter  sales  to 
Lati  n  Amer  i  caf  o  cuso  n  so  me  i  m  po  r  tan  t  ar  eas. 
Primarily,  they  stress  the  possibility  of  a  re¬ 
newed  arms  race  in  Latin  America  and  the 
negative  socioeconomic  impact  of  expanded 


armssal  esto  thesef  rag  i  I  edemoc  raci  es.  Oth  ers 
emphasize  the  fact  that  these  nations  do  not 
need  advanced  fighters  for  their  security.  On 
the  other  hand,  advocates  of  the  sales  stress 
theeconomicbenefitstotheUnitedStatesand 
to  our  defense-related  industrial  base.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  they  propose  that  these  sales  will 
yield  security  benefits  and  create  closer  ties 
with  our  regional  allies.  Furthermore,  with 
the  exception  of  Cuba,  all  countries  in  the 
hemisphere  are  currently  under  democratic 
rule  and,  as  such,  enjoy  the  legitimacy  to  de 
termine  the  kind  of  military  force  structure 
th  ey  sh  o  u  I  d  h  aveto  pro  vi  def  or  th  ei  r  defense. 

This  article  proposes  that  the  United  States 
sell,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  advanced  fighter 
aircraft  to  select  countries.  It  should  do  so  to 
enhance  interoperability,  promote  military- 
to-mi  I  itary  contacts  i  n  the  region,  and  to  hel  p 
the  regional  air  forces  modernize  their  inven¬ 
tories  with  USAF-compatible  equipment. 
These  sales  should  conform  to  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  1995  Williamsburg  Hemi¬ 
spheric  Defense  Ministerial  Conference, 
which  stressed  transparency,  accountability, 
and  mutual  cooperation. Thisarti  cledoesnot 
propose  the  openi  ng  of  an  "arms  bazaar,"  but 
rather  increasing  US  engagement  in  the  re 
structuring  and  modernization  of  the  Latin 
American  airforces. 

Ifthepri  marypurposeoftheuni  lateral  em¬ 
bargo  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  fighter  aircraft  out  of  the  region,  it 
certainly  hasnotac com  pi  ishedthedesi red  re- 
suits.  Our  European  allies  and  other  nations 
have  been  more  than  willing  to  provide  the 
ai  rcraft  to  the  Lati  n  American  ai  r  forces  whi I e 
US  manufacturers  stand  on  the  sidelines.  A 
senior  executive  for  the  Israeli  Aircraft  Indus¬ 
try  recentl  y  h  i  gh  I  i  ghted  th  i  spoi  nt: "  Ameri  can 
companies  have  been  kept  out  of  the  market 
for  sometime. . .  .There  was  a  void  there  that 
we  have  filled  successfully."3  The  United 
Statesshoul  d  en  gage  and  pro  moterespon  si  bl  e 
sales  in  order  to  increase  our  participation  in 
the  regi  on  and  pro  motei  n  teroperabi  I  ity  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  democratic  rule  and  hemi¬ 
spheric  peace  and  security. 
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Historical  Background 

The  historical  record  of  arms  transfers  and 
sales  to  Latin  America,  and  the  associated  leg- 
i  s  I  a  ti  on ,  can  be  best  vi  ewed  asa  se  ri  esof  peaks 
andval  leys.  lnmanycases,thepol  icyhasbeen 
a  direct  reflection  of  the  US  president  and  his 
views  towards  the  region  or  the  current  inter¬ 
nal  onal  si  tuati  on  .TheFor  ei  gn  Assi  stanceAct 
of  1961  served  asthecornerstoneforweapons 
transfers  during  the  early  stages  of  the  cold 
war.4  Rooted  in  the  Truman  Doctrine  of  con¬ 
tainment,  this  act  provided  the  legal  means 
for  the  United  States  to  sell  or  transfer  weap¬ 
ons  to  foreign  governments  that  supported 
our  national  security  objectives.  By  1969,  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  which  emerged  from  the 
quagmire  of  the  Vietnam  War,  proposed  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  would  use  arms 
transfers  as  a  means  to  contain  Soviet  influ¬ 
ence.  Arming  friendly  nations  would  allow 
them  to  defend  themselves  without  having  to 
risk  American  lives.  The  consequences  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  have  endured  as  a  point  of 
heated  debate.  William  Hartung  argues  that 
these  transfers  contributed  to  the  rise  of 
authoritarian  governments  and  that  many  of 
the  weapons  sold  by  the  United  States  were 
used  to  repress  the  civilian  populace.5  The 
1976  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  proposed  by 
Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D-Minn.),  began 
to  limit  the  presidential  ability  to  transfer 
weapons  to  other  nations  by  giving  the  Con¬ 
gress  veto  power  over  sales  and  extending  the 
notification  period  to  30  days.  Against  the 
wishes  of  the  Ford  administration,  several 
countries  received  even  tighter  restrictions 
based  on  their  human  rights  records.  This  was 
the  case  with  Chile  in  1976  under  Public  Law 
94-329.  This  legislation,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Kennedy  Amendment,  prohibited  se¬ 
curity  assistance,  military  training,  and  arms 
sales  to  Gen  Augusto  Pinochet's  repressive 
military  regime  in  Chile.6 

I  n  1977,  Presi  dent  J  i  mmy  Car  ter  i  ssued  PD- 
13  wi  th  th  e  i  n  tent  of  re  vers  i  n  g  th  e  N  i  xo  n  Doc- 
trine.  President  Carter  required  that  arms 
transfers  be  directly  linked  to  furthering  US 
se cu  ri  ty  i  n  ter  estsan d  ti  ed  them  very  cl  osel  y  to 


the  human  ri  ghts  records  of  the  red  pi  ent  gov¬ 
ernments.7  Among  its  many  limitations,  PD- 
13  placed  limits  on  the  dollar  amounts  of  the 
sales,  prohibited  the  United  States  from  intro¬ 
ducing  weapons  to  a  region  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  than  those  already  present,  and  limited 
US  production  of  weapons  that  were  devel¬ 
oped  exclusively  for  export.  Critics  of  PD-13 
argue  that  "among  the  many  failures  of  U.S. 
Latin  American  policy  under  the  Carter  Ad¬ 
ministration,  none  has  been  more  complete 
than  the  failure  of  the  arms  transfer  policy."8 
The  Carter  presidency  was  inconsistent  with 
itsap  pi  i  cation  of  PD- 13,  and  it  had  great  op  po- 
sition  even  from  within  the  ranks  of  his  ad- 
ministration.  While  President  Carter 
restricted  aircraft  sales  to  Latin  America,  he 
proposed  one  of  the  I  argest  ai  r  craft  sal  esdeal  s 
to  I s rael ,  Saudi  Ara  bi a,  and  Egypt  i n  thespri  ng 
of  1978,  providing  a  clear  example  of  the  in¬ 
consistencies  of  his  arms  policies.9 

President  Ronald  Reagan  saw  weapons 
transfers  considerably  different  than  his 
predecessor,  framing  them  as  "an  essential 
element  of  our  global  policy”  and  subse¬ 
quently  reversi  ng  many  of  the  I  i  mitati  ons  i  im¬ 
posed  by  PD-13.10  The  Reagan  administration 
so  ught  to  re  arm  th  e  U  n  i  ted  States  an  d  i  ts  al  I  i  es 
and  to  support  anticommunist  insurgencies 
throughout  the  world.  Duringhisfirsttermin 
office,  Presi  dentReagantri  pledweaponssales 
toCentralandSouth  Amer  i  ca,  i  n  cl  u  d  i  n  g  arms 
transfersto  repressiveregimessuch  asthosein 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Argentina.11  The 
Reagan  administration  approved  the  sale  of 
F-16  fighters  to  Venezuela  in  1982  to  counter 
the  Cuban  acquisition  of  Soviet-built  MiG-23 
fighter/bombers.12  The  F-16  deal  with  Vene- 
zuel  a,  nearly  17  years  ago,  was  the  I  ast  sal  e  of  a 
US-built  advanced  fighter  to  the  region.  The 
lion's  share  of  the  arms  transfers  to  Latin 
America  during  the  remainder  of  the  Reagan 
years  was  di  rected  to  wardsCen  tral  Amer  i  cato 
counter  the  leftist  insurgencies  in  El  Salvador 
and  its  neighbors. 

President  George  W.  Bush  continued  with 
the  relatively  open  transfer  of  weapons  but 
did  not  sell  any  of  the  newer  generation 
fighter  aircraft.  With  the  end  of  the  Central 
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Ameri can  conf  I  i  cts  and  the  ongoi  ng  termi  na- 
tion  of  the  cold  war,  the  Bush  administration 
shifted  most  of  its  focus  in  Latin  America  to 
the  war  on  drugs.  Additionally,  most  of  the 
governments  in  the  region  returned  to  civil¬ 
ian  control  and  implemented  drastic  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  size  of  their  armed  forces. 
Argentina  is  perhaps  the  clearest  example  of 
this  reversal  in  military  spending  and  influ¬ 
ence.  Between  1983  and  1993,  the  Argentine 
military  was  reduced  from  175,000  men  in 
uniform  to  65,000. 13  For  the  most  part,  the 
Latin  American  airforces  did  not  acquire  any 
new  aircraft  in  the  early  1990s.  Their  fighter 
aircraft  continued  to  age,  and  spare  parts  be¬ 
came  more  difficult  to  purchase.  The  success 
of  US  weapons  during  the  Gulf  War  and  the 
agi  ng  f  I eets  of  most  Lati  n  Ameri  can  ai  r forces 
reignited  the  debate  on  the  sale  of  advanced 
aircraft  to  the  region. 

Presidential  candidate  Bill  Clinton  pro¬ 
posed  to  curb  the  sal  es  of  US  weap  o  n  ry,  but  af¬ 
ter  his  election  and  being  faced  with  the 
disappearance  of  countless  defense-related 
jobs,  Clinton's  approach  quickly  changed.  In 
1996,  79  members  of  the  US  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  sent  President  Clinton  a  letter  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  ban  on  fighter  aircraft  was  no 
longer  appropriate  under  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions.14  These  ideas  have  enjoyed  bipartisan 
support,  to  include  senators  Bob  Graham  (D- 
Fla.)  and  Richard  Lugar  (R-Ind.),  who  believe 
that  these  sales  would  actu  allybegoodforthe 
region  by  claiming  that  "other  nations  are 
more  than  willing  to  peddle  their  military 
wares  in  the  Americas,  so  lifting  the  morato- 
rium-and  subjecting  proposed  arms  sales  to 
the  strict  checks  of  the  state  department  will 
i  n  crease  ou  r  i  n  fl  u  ence  over  who  buysarmsi  n 
Latin  America.''15 

These  proposals  and  other  economic  pres¬ 
sures  prompted  Presi  dent  Cl  i  n  ton  to  draft  the 
president'sconventional  arms  transfer  policy 
embodied  in  Presidential  Decision  Directive 
34  (PDD-34).  Under  PDD-34,  conventional 
armstransfersare  vi  ewed  to  be  a  I  egi  ti  mate  i  n- 
strument  of  US  foreign  policy  when  they  en- 
ablethe  United  States  to  aid  allies  and  friends 
to  deter  aggression,  promote  regional  stabil¬ 


ity,  and  i  n  creasethei  n  teroperabi  I  ity  of  USand 
allied  military  forces.16  Additionally,  PDD-34 
stresses  that  supporting  a  strong,  sustainable 
USdefenseindustrial  baseisakeyUSnational 
security  concern,  and  not  purely  an  issue  of 
commercial  concern.  Therefore,  PDD-34 
raises  the  value  of  significant  domestic  eco¬ 
nomic  considerations  in  the  arms  transfer 
decision-making  process  to  a  higher  level 
than  i  n  previ  ousl  egi  si  ati  on  ,17  Butthi  sreversal 
of  pol  icy,  al  though  applauded  byUSweapons 
manufacturers,  is  presently  a  serious  i  ssuefor 
debate. 

The  Critics  Arguments  against  Lifting  the  Ban 

The  cast  of  critics  condemning  President 
Clinton's  decision  to  lift  the  ban  is  long  and 
distinguished.  Opponents  include  Nobel 
peace  laureate  and  former  Costa  Rican  presi¬ 
dent  Oscar  Arias  and  several  US  legislators, 
specifically,  Sen.  Joseph  Biden  (D-Del.),  Sen. 
Christopher  Dodd  (D-Conn.),  and  Congress- 
woman  Nita  Lowey  (D-N.Y).  The  critics  have 
ar  gu  ed  t  h  at  th  e  costsof  sel  I  i  n  g  h  i  gh  -  tech  arms 
to  the  region  far  outweigh  any  economic  or 
po I i ti  cal  gai n to U S i n ter ests. Specifically,the 
oppo  nentsarguethatarmssalescould  un  der- 
mine  the  Clinton  administration's  efforts  to 
promote  economic  stability  and  develop¬ 
ment,  stren  gth en  demo  crati  c  po  I  i  ti  cal  i  n  sti  tu- 
tions  in  Latin  America,  and  ensure  hemi¬ 
spheric  peace  and  security.18 

They  ar  guethatthesaleof  high-tech  weap- 
onssystems,  parti  cu  lari  y  com  bat  aircraft,  can¬ 
not  address  the  "new”  security  threats  facing 
the  region,  such  as  rampant  drug-trafficking, 
growing  economic  inequality,  social  disloca¬ 
tion,  un  resolved  borderdisputes,  and  naggi  ng 
guerrillamovements.19 1  n  fact,  asformer  presi¬ 
dents  Jimmy  Carter  and  Oscar  Arias  have  re 
cently  stated,  opening  an  "arms  bazaar"  to 
i  n  ter  ested  Lati  n  Ameri  can  buy  ers  wi  1 1  on  I  y  ex¬ 
acerbate  or  reverse  the  progress  achieved  in 
the  last  15  years  in  the  area  of  democratiza¬ 
tion,  macroeconomic  stability,  and  hemi¬ 
spheric  cooperation  and  security.20  In  an 
effort  to  restore  the  moratorium  via  hemi¬ 
spheric  consensus,  Carter  and  Arias  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  support  of  27  heads  of  state.  The 
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group  pro  posesatwo-year  morato  ri  um  on  the 
acquisition  of  advanced  military  equipment. 
Their  recommendation  calls  for  a  "cooling- 
off"  period  to  give  the  region  time  to  study 
and  address  regional  security  threats  and  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  impact  of  an 
arms  race  in  the  region.21 

The  principal  economic  argument  against 
arms  sales  is  that  an  increase  in  military  ex¬ 
penditures  will  divert  scarce  resources  away 
from  much-needed  social  and  economic  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  education,  health  care,  and 
job-creation  initiatives.  In  a  period  of  re¬ 
strained  state  spending  and  macroeconomic 
stability,  the  purchase  of  military  equipment 
further  reduces  resources  available  for  social 
investment.  According  to  the  World  Bank, 
thesecoun  tri esneed  to  be i  n  vest  i  ngthei  r  I  i  m- 
ited  resources  in  production  for  local  and  ex¬ 
port  markets  as  well  as  in  physical 
infrastructureand  social  servicessuchasedu- 
cation  and  health  care.  Latin  America  needs 
to  spend  up  to  $1  bi  I  lion(USdol  lars)  per  week 
to  mai  n  tai  n  and  up  grad  ecru  m  blingornon  ex¬ 
istent  communication,  water,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  systems.22 

Moreover,  thecritics  argue,  the  shifting  of 
resources  to  military  purchases  will  further 
complicate  the  region's  growing  social  prob¬ 
lems.  Poverty  and  income  inequalities  have 
increased  as  a  result  of  structural  adjustment 
and  austerity  policies  implemented  by  Latin 
American  govern  ments  over  the  past  10  years. 
The  pov  erty  I  evel  re  mai  n  s  at  abo  ut  35  per  cent 
for  the  region,  and  annual  per  capita  growth 
between  1990  and  1995  increased  by  only  1.3 
percent.23  Other  social  indicators  such  as  in¬ 
fant  mortality,  access  to  education,  and  sani¬ 
tation  services  have  also  shown  only  limited 
improvement.  Poverty  is  only  increasing  in 
ab  so  I  uteterms,  but  th  e  i  n  comegap  i  sgrow  i  n  g 
at  a  faster  pace.  According  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  thetop  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  increased  its  share  of 
the  nation's  income  from  58  percent  in  1985 
to  66  percent  in  1995.24  This  level  of  poverty 
and  income  inequality  will  delegitimize 
democratic  institutions,  making  them  vul¬ 
nerable  to  violence  and  other  post-cold-war 


threats.  As  former  Colombian  president  Erne¬ 
sto  Samper,  an  ardent  critic  of  US  policy, 
stated  recentl  y , "  D  i  vert  i  n  g  so  ci  al  spen  d  i  n  g  to¬ 
ward  other  ends  can  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
legitimization  of  our  democratic  system, 
makingthem  more  vulnerable  to  threats  such 
as  terrorism  and  drug  trafficking.”25  In  short, 
stagnant  economic  growth  and  high  unem¬ 
ployment  coupled  with  declining  social  serv¬ 
ices  will  produce  the  very  conditions  the 
United  States  isseekingtoavoid:insti  tutional 
breakdown  and  regional  insecurity.  Funds 
spent  purchasing  expensive  weapons  deprive 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  of  critical  re¬ 
sources  needed  to  combat  growing  poverty. 
From  a  political  and  economic  perspective, 
these  countries  simply  cannot  afford  these 
purchases. 

Another  argu  mentagainstliftingtheban  is 
its  impact  on  democracy  and  civilian  control 
of  the  armed  forces.  Critics  pose  that  further 
reductions  in  social  spending  will  undermine 
confidence  in  democratic  processes  and  insti¬ 
tutions  as  poverty  levels  increase.  Moreover, 
the  sale  of  weapons  will  have  the  negative  ef¬ 
fect  of  strengthening  the  one  institution  that 
has  always  threatened  democratic  rule  in 
Latin  America-the  armed  forces  At  a  time 
when  democracy  and  its  institutions  are  still 
weak  and  in  transition,  thesaleof  arms  sends 
an  ambiguous  signal,  given  the  situation  of 
continued  uncertain  or  limited  civilian  con¬ 
trol  in  some  countries  such  as  Chile,  Hondu¬ 
ras,  and  Peru.  The  level  of  consolidation  of 
critical  institutions  such  as  legislatures, 
courts,  and  political  parties  remains  dubious. 
Asaresult,  themechanismsth  at  can  ensure  ci¬ 
vilian  control  are  still  in  gestation  and  thus 
vulnerable  to  military  prerogatives  and  inter¬ 
ference.26 

Several  of  the  Lati  n  American  armed  forces 
retain  considerable  institutional  autonomy, 
specifically  in  the  areas  of  the  budget  and  in¬ 
ternal  security.  Moreover,  coup  attempts  in 
Venezuela  and  Paraguay  and  the  continued 
roleof  "guardian"  provided  by  constitutions 
tothemilitariessuggestthatci  vil  ian control  is 
far  from  consolidated  despite  significant 
stri des  i  n  demo  crati  c  ru I  e  i  n  the  I  ast  13  years.27 
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In  short,  the  institutional  and  legal  frame- 
workscon ti nuethethreatof  praeto  ri  an  ism  i  n 
Lati  n  Ameri  ca.  The  cri  ti  cs  of  U  S  po I  i  cy  mai  n  - 
tain  that  "professionalization”  and  moderni¬ 
zation  of  Latin  American  weapons  systems 
can  have  a  similar  result  to  that  of  the  1960s 
when  professionalization  led  to  military  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  context  of  socioeconomic 
distress.  In  short,  selling  high-tech  weapons 
systemsto  Lat  i  n  Amer  i  ca  offers  nosignificant 
advantage  to  supporting  or  consolidating 
fragile  democracies  or  civilian  control. 

Finally,  the  opponents  of  US  policy  argue 
that  arms  sales  threaten  hemispheric  peace 
and  security  because  of  the  potential  for  an 
arms  race  among  countries  with  unresolved 
bo r d er d i s p utes.  Ast h e co n f I i ct between  Ecua¬ 
dor  and  Peru  demonstrates,  historical  ani¬ 
mosities  or  border  conflicts  can  be  easily 
reignited.  Arms  sales  to  only  afew  countries 
are  enough  to  start  an  arms  race  that  can  lead 
to  the  destabilization  of  the  region,  particu¬ 
larly  if  sales  such  as  combat  aircraft  give  na¬ 
tions  a  clear  strategic  advantage  over  their 
neighbors.  Chile's  procurement  of  high-tech 
weapons  can  be  i  n  ter  preted  by  Ar  gen  ti  na,  Bo- 
livia,  and/or  Peru  as  a  Chi  I  eanefforttoobtain 
astrategi  c  ad  van  tage.Th  i  smay  i  n  ducethem  to 
en  ter  the  arms  mar  ket  at  a  ti  methey  can  i  1 1  af¬ 
ford  to  do  so.  Moreover,  these  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  are  completely  inadequate  to  deal  with 
the  new,  nontraditional  security  threats  fac¬ 
ing  the  hemisphere  in  the  post-cold-war  pe¬ 
riod.  Latin  America  has  achieved  an 
un  precedented  level  of  regional  peace  andco- 
operation  that  can  be  easily  undermined  by 
an  arms  race  started  by  any  government's  de- 
ci  si  o n  to  mod  ern  i  ze i  tsm i  I  i  tary  h  ard  ware.  Co- 
operative  security  arrangements  and  other 
mechanisms,  such  as  defense  transparency 
and  conf  i  dence-  bui  I  di  ng  meas  ures,  aresti  1 1  i  n 
their  early  stages,  and  any  attempt  to  "mod¬ 
ernize"  weapons  systems  will  obviously  un- 
dermi  ne  these  processes. 

Al  I  of  these  f  actors  are  i  n  ter  twi  ned.  The  di¬ 
ver  si  on  of  resources wi  1 1 1  ead  to  a  I  ossof  con  fi- 
dence  in  democracy  and  eventually  to  its 
collapse.  Consequently,  more  powerful  mili¬ 
tary  institutions  or,  if  democracy  disappears, 


authoritarian  regimes  and  their  new  weapons 
system  will  surely  create  an  unstable  regional 
environment  conducive  to  the  resurgence  of 
i  nterstateconflict.  Accord  ingtothecritics,  the 
lifting  of  the  moratorium  is  not  in  the  long¬ 
term  interests  of  the  United  States.  Though 
liftingtheban  may  bringshort- term  boostsin 
weapons  exports,  in  the  long  term  it  will  un- 
dermi  ne  forei  gn  pol  i  cy  obj  ecti  ves  by  sh  i  fti  ng 
i  n  vestment  capi  tal  awayfromdo  mesticdevel- 
opment  and  into  military  spending.  This  will 
result  in  lost  export  opportunities  for  non- 
mi  I  i  tary  i  n  dustri  esand  a  I  ossof  export-  rel  ated 
jobs.  Moreover,  regional  con  flictasa  result  of 
an  arms  race  will  have  a  direct  and  negative 
impact  on  US  national  security.  In  short,  ex¬ 
cept  for  defense  contractors  in  the  United 
States,  theliftingofthebanwillh  ave  very  few 
winners  and  many  losers.  In  the  end,  Oscar 
Arias,  the  principal  critic  of  President  Clin¬ 
ton's  policy,  concludes  that 

although  democracies  exist  throughout  Latin 
America,  onewould  benaiveto  believe  they  are 
strong.  Introducing  high-tech  weapons  to  the 
region  bodes  a  future  of  violent  eruptions, 
regional  instability  [and]  a  growing  arms  race. 
Existing  border  skirmishes  will  be  intensified; 
fragile  civilian  control  over  traditionally  strong 
militaries  will  be  weakened;  national  resources 
will  be  diverted  to  satisfy  professional  soldiers' 
egos.  How  can  a  continent  progress  into  the 
twenty-first  century  when  governments  are 
busy  building  arsenals  and  not  schools?  How 
can  people  continue  their  struggle  for  peace 
when  more  money  is  spent  on  modernizing 
fighter  planes  than  on  hospitals?28 

Without  a  doubt,  the  arguments  made  by 
the  crit  i  csof  ex  pand  i  ng  mi  I  i  tary  sal  esex  press 
legiti  matecon  cernsaboutthewel  fareand  sta- 
bility  of  the  region.  Their  claims  appear 
strongerinlightofthecurrentsocioeconomic 
conditions,  the  interventionist  record  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  the  fragile  nature  of  the 
democratic  regimes.  With  these  factors  in 
mi  nd,  what  possi  bl  ead  van  tages,  otherthan  i  n- 
creased  prof  its  and  mar  ketsfortheUSarmsi  n- 
dustry,  could  there  be  for  reopening  the  door 
forthesaleof  fighter  aircraft? 
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Flaws  in  the  Critics'  Arguments 

Before  addressing  the  critics'  arguments,  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  one  key  point— the 
ban  has  not  worked!  But  even  if  the  United 
States  continues  its  ban  on  the  sales,  there 
will  be  another  state  willing  to  step  in  to  fill 
the  need.  It  is  ironic  that  leaders  in  a  nation 
that  built  its  economy  on  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  fail  to  under  stand  that  aslong  as 
thedemand  ex  i  stsforf  i  ghter  ai  rcraft  i  n  there- 
gion,  a  supplier  will  emerge.  With  theend  of 
the  cold  war,  new  actors  such  as  Belarus  have 
emerged  on  the  international  arms  market 
selling  secondhand  military  technology.  Be- 
larussoldsurplusMiG-29sandacomplement 
of  air-to-air  missiles  to  Peru  in  1995.29  De¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  five  criticisms  against 
lifting  the  ban  will  highlight  the  weaknesses 
of  their  proposals. 

The  strongest  argument  posed  by  the  crit¬ 
ics  is  based  on  economics.  Without  a  doubt, 
theregion  would  be  bet  ter  served  byfocusing 
its  limited  financial  resources  on  social  and 
economic  programs  instead  of  military 
spending.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  if  the  United  States  refuses  to  sell 
f  i  ght  ers  th  at  th  e  mo  n  ey  wi  1 1  be  spent  on  so  ci  al 
programs.  The  zero-sum  nature  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  cannot  be  proved,  particularly  if  the 
government  had  decided  to  earmark  those 
fundsfordefense.  Itisnaiveto  believethatthe 
United  States  can  influence  how  a  sovereign 
state  will  spend  its  resources.  In  reality,  we 
lose  leverage  by  removi  ng  ourselves  from  the 
table.  Thisfact  was  highlighted  by  Heliodoro 
Gonzalez  in  a  study  of  the  US  arms  transfer 
policy  in  Latin  America:  The  "so  called  'co¬ 
mmercial  pragmatism'  on  the  part  of  such 
countries  as  France  made  U.S.  efforts  to  slow 
the  flow  of  sophisticated  equipment  to  Latin 
America  quite  hopeless."30  The  United  States 
can  I  ink  these  sales  to  economic  and  security 
ini  tiativesanden  surethatthepurchasescarry 
some  I  imitations  and  are  technologically  fea¬ 
sible  for  the  purchasing  state.  Research  on 
Latin  American  motivations  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  arms  h  as  po  i  nted  o  ut  th  at  th  e  avai  I  abi  I  - 
ity  of  domestic  economic  resources  is  the 
pri mary  pol  i ti cal  consi derati on.31  If  the  civil¬ 


ian  government  has  made  the  budgetary  deci¬ 
sion,  either  because  of  military  pressure  or 
national  secu  rity,  to  di  vertthefund  i  ngto  pur- 
chasing  aircraft,  the  "swords  to  plowshares" 
argument  is  moot. 

The  second  criticism  of  the  aircraft  sales 
simply  argues  that  these  airforcesjust  do  not 
need  this  type  of  equipment  based  on  their 
threats  and  missions.  Before  addressing  the 
question  of  need,  there  is  a  disturbing  dimen¬ 
sion  to  this  ar  gu  ment  th  at  n  eedsto  be  bro  u  ght 
to  bear.  Exactly  who  determines  what  those 
countries'  needs  are?  It  is  not  the  role  of  the 
United  States  or  that  of  former  presidents 
Ari  asand  Carterto  deter  mi  ne,  orsti  pu  I  ate,  the 
defen seneedsof  an  other  coun  try.  DoestheUS 
Air  Force  truly  need  the  B-2  bomber  in  an  age 
when  it  does  not  face  a  true  peer  competitor? 
Would  the  US  president  respect,  or  follow,  an 
externally  imposed  moratorium  on  aircraft 
purchases  or  development  because  some  for¬ 
eign  leaders  believethey  are  not  necessary  for 
our  national  defense?  But  this  double  stan¬ 
dard  can  beex  pi  ai  ned  away  by  th  ereal  i  st  ar  gu- 
ment  of  international  relations:  "The  strong 
do  what  they  can,  and  the  weak  do  as  they 
must."  With  out  adoubt,thislineof  reasoning 
is  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  these 
democratically  elected  governments,  and  a 
slap  i  n  theface  regard  i  ngthei  r  abi  I  ity  to  deter- 
mine  their  nations'  defense  policy.  Essen¬ 
tially,  we  are  telling  them  that  they  must 
demilitarize,  while  we  continue  to  maintain 
our  military  capabilities. 

M  oreo  ver,  thi  si  i  neof  reason  i  ng  i  g  noresthe 
current  reality  that  many  Latin  American 
states  are  attempting  to  integrate  themselves 
into  the  international  community.  Several 
have  significantly  increased  their  participa¬ 
tion  i  n  U  N  -  spo  n  so  red  peacekeep  i  n  g  mi  ssi  o  ns. 
They  have  contributed  troops  to  regional 
peace  initiatives  such  as  the  military  observer 
mission  between  Ecuador  and  Peru 
(MOMEP).  Argentina  participated  in  the  Gulf 
War  and  supported  theUSpo  si  ti  on  duringthe 
Haitian  crisis.32  The  first  aircraft  to  fly  into 
Baghdad  after  the  cease-fi  re  was  an  Argenti  ne 
air  force  Boeing  707;  the  Chileans  operated 
helicopters  in  Kuwait  after  the  Gulf  War;  and 
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the  Uruguayans  used  their  newly  acquired  C- 
130  transports  to  support  thei  r  peacekeepi  ng 
troops  in  Cambodia.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
for  these  armed  forces  to  incorporate  them- 
selvesinto  morecom  pi  ex  missionssuch  asthe 
UN-sponsored  no- flyzonescurrently  in  place 
in  Iraq  and  the  former  Yugoslavia.  In  order  to 
do  so,  they  would  require  modern  fighter  air¬ 
craft  along  with  the  doctrine  and  training  to 
permit  smooth  incorporation.  The  Argentine 
military  has  sought  involvement  in  missions 
that  requi  rea  hi gherdegreeof  mi  I  i  tary  ex  per- 
tise  or  the  opportunity  to  participate  with 
more  advanced  military  forces  in  order  to 
gain  training  and  prestige  for  its  troops.33  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  Argentina  has  recently  been 
named  a  major  non-NATO  ally,  which  should 
increase  its  willingness  to  participate  in  mul¬ 
tinational  operations  and  perhaps  even  offer 
the  possibility  of  providing  resources  to  the 
NATO  mission  in  Croatia.  Excluding  these 
armed  forces  from  such  operations  sends  a 
negative  signal  to  these  emerging  democra¬ 
cies  that  they  are  just  not  good  enough  to  par- 
ticipate  in  the  international  arena. 
Additionally,  it  condemns  the  more  advanced 
countries  to  the  steadily  expanding  role  of 
global  policemen,  which  isadrain  on  their  na 
tional  resources  and  military. 

The  third  line  of  reasoning  assumes  that 
the  sale  of  fighter  aircraft,  or  other  advanced 
military  systems  for  that  matter,  weakens 
democratic  governments.  Realistically,  one 
could  argue  just  the  contrary  by  stating  that 
prohibiting  the  sales  to  these  governments 
weakens  their  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  na¬ 
tionalistic  sectors  of  their  society  and  armed 
forces.  Critics  of  the  United  States  argue  that 
it  is  our  goal  to  disarm  their  nations  in  order 
to  enhance  our  hegemonic  position  in  the 
hemisphere. 

In  the  international  arena,  the  richer  countries 
attempt  to  i  mpl  ement  thei  r  "new  world  order," 
a  philosophy  which  divides  nations  into  two 
groups:  "primary  or  secondary":  where  the 
latter  are  condemned  to  permanent 
underdevelopment,  with  the ai m  of  preventi ng 
them  from  ever  becoming  competitors  on  the 

international  economicstage The  basic  rule 

for  said  project  is  to  impose  a  subservient 


attitude  on  the  "secondary"  countries  in  order 
for  them  to  resign  themselves  to  the 
humiliating  state  of  permanent  social, 
economic,  political,  and  military 
underdevelopment.  ...  It  is  obvious  then  that 
the  armed  forces  of  these  countries  are  one  of 
the  pri  mary  targets  of  thei  r  strategy.34 

The  comments  cited  above  were  made  by  a 
commander  in  the  Brazilian  air  force  in  1993, 
andtheymirrorthebeliefsof  agrowingsector 
of  the  Latin  American  military  and  political 
establishment.  Many  leaders  in  the  region  be- 
lievethat  their  countries  are  kept  in  astateof 
underdevelopment  by  the  developed  world. 
On  a  grander  scale,  they  frame  the  argument 
in  aNorth-  South  axis,  with  thedevel  opedna 
tions  maintaining  a  "technological  apart¬ 
heid"  over  developing  states.  Essentially,  we 
deny  them  the  technol  ogy  so  that  we  can  sub- 
ordinate  them  to  our  will.  Additionally,  they 
use  this  very  reason  i  ng  to  propose  that  the  de¬ 
ni  al  of  military  technol  ogy  also  weak  enstheir 
secu  rityvis-a-vistheirneigh  bors.Thisreason- 
ingcan  lead  to  the  development  or  expansion 
of  domestic  weapons  production,  which  will 
proveto  bemorecostlythantheoutright  pur- 
chaseand  will  cause  an  even  greater  bur  den  on 
their  society.  Latin  American  nations,  across 
the  board,  have  reduced  or  dismantled  their 
domestic  weapons  production  capabilities. 
These  reductions  have  generated  pressure 


Source:  Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute  (Sl- 
PRI),  SI  PRI  Yearbook,  1997:  Armaments,  Disarmamentand  In¬ 
ternational  Security  (New  York:  Ox  ford  Uni  ver  sity  Press,  1 997). 


Figure  1.  South  American  Arms  Imports 
versus  Exports 
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from  sec  torsof  thearmed  forcesand  I  a  bor  un¬ 
ions.  Between  1980-1987,  the  US  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency  ranked  Brazil  as 
one  of  the  10  leading  arms  exporters  to  the 
Third  World,  but  today  many  of  the  factories 
that  produced  weapons  are  idle  or  closed.35 
Figure  1  illustrates  the  decline  in  both  arms 
exports  and  imports  in  South  America  in  re 
cent  years. 

Additionally,  this  line  of  thinking  places 
the  civilian  governments  in  a  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion  by  questioning  their  control  over  the 
armed  forces.  Without  a  doubt,  the  degree  of 
autonomy  of  the  armed  forces  varies  from 
state  to  state  based  on  their  withdrawal  from 
power,  the  legitimacy  of  the  civilian  govern¬ 
ment,  and  countless  other  factors.  In  Chile, 
the  military  has  retained  a  great  deal  of  its 
prerogatives,  while  in  Argentina  the  military 
haslittleinfluenceor  presti  ge.3  6W  h  at  everth  e 
case,  it  isimperative  for  these  governments  to 
be  ableto  formulate,  or  contribute  to,  thede- 
velopment  of  defense  policy,  and  to  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  they  are  merely  puppets  of  the 
United  States. 

Actually,  some  regional  experts  have  pro¬ 
posed  that  liberalizing  the  arms  transfer  pol¬ 
icy  may  help  improve  civil -military  relations. 
Patrice  Franko,  an  expert  on  the  Brazilian  de¬ 
fense  establishment,  stated  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  that  easing  the  policy  "will  show  the 
mi  litariesthat  there  is  a  reward  for  the  sort  of 
poli  ciesthey  have  been  pursu  ingin  greater  ci¬ 
vilian  control  and  reduced  regional  ten¬ 
sions."37  Democracy  has  become  the  norm  in 
th  e  regi  o  n ,  an  d  th  ese  demo  crati  c  re  gi  mes  h  ave 
em  braced  most  of  theneo  I  i  beral  eco  nomic  re¬ 
forms  which  have  been  required  of  them,  but 
we  refuse  to  recognize  their  right  to  unilater¬ 
ally  determine  their  defense  needs.  Essen¬ 
tial  I  y,  we  are  tel  I  i  n  g  them  th  at  we  know  wh  at 
is  good  for  them  and  that  they  are  not  mature 
enough  to  determine  their  own  policy.  This 
argument  appears  to  many  Latin  Americans 
as  condescending  at  best  and  ethnocentric  at 
worst. 

The  fourth  argument  against  the  sales  is 
based  on  thenotionthatitwill  destabi  lizethe 
region  by  introducing  new  technology  and 


weapons,  therefore  triggering  an  arms  race. 
History  offers  evidence  that  US  embargoes 
can  proveto  be  counterproductive.  A  clear  ex¬ 
am  pi  eof  thisoc  curred  i  n  thel  ate  1970sdur  i  ng 
the  Carter  administration,  when  the  United 
States  refused  to  sell  air  craft  and  tan  ksto  Peru. 
ThePeru  vi  an  govern  mentturned  totheSo  vi  et 
Union  and  purchased Su- 22 fightersandasig 
nificant  number  of  main  battle  tanks,  artil¬ 
lery,  and  helicopters.  The  sale  alarmed 
Ecuador,  Peru's  neighbor,  which  in  turn  re¬ 
quested  that  the  United  States  sell  them  air¬ 
craft  to  correct  the  imbalance.  The  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  Carter  administra¬ 
tion  policies,  refused  the  sale  and  initiated  a 
chain  of  events  that  proved  the  futility  of  the 
USposi  tion.  After  being  refused  by  theUnited 
States,  Ecuador  attempted  to  purchase  24  Kfir 
fighters  from  Israel  for  $152  million  (US  dol¬ 
lars).  The  United  States  blocked  the  sale  be¬ 
cause  the  Kfir  uses  the  General  Electric  J-79 
engine  and  Israel  must  receive  US  approval 
prior  to  any  transfer  to  a  third  party.  Finally, 
Ecuador  turned  to  France  and  negotiated  the 
purchase  of  24  Mirage  F- Is  for  $260  million 
(US  dollars).38  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Carter  administration  to  limit  the  entry  of 
fighters  into  the  troubled  region  resulted  in 
fail u re  at  several  levels.  The  ai rcraft  were  pur¬ 
chased  without  using  US  sources  and  at  a 
greater  cost  than  initially  anticipated.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  itforcedtheEcuadori  anstobuythe 
Mirage  F-l,  an  aircraft  considerably  more  so- 
phisti  cated  th  an  they  were  origi  nallyattempt- 
ing  to  purchase.  Ironically,  years  later  the 
Peruvians  would  purchasetheMi  rage2000to 
counter  the  threat  posed  by  the  Ecuadorian 
F-ls.  Regrettably,  history  would  repeat  itself 
i  n  1995  af  terthemost  recent  con  f  I  i  ct  between 
Peru  and  Ecuador.  Foil  owing  the  conflict,  the 
Peruvian  airforce  purchased  the  MiG-29  Ful¬ 
crum  from  Belarus  to  replace  losses  incurred 
i  n  battl  e.  Ad  d i  ti  on  al  I  y , th  ePeru  vi  ansae q u i  red 
over  one  hundred  AA-10  and  AA-8  air-to-air 
missiles  for  the  MiG-29  as  part  of  the  pur¬ 
chase.  The  Ecuadorians,  on  the  other  hand, 
turned  to  Israel  and  acquired  four  Kfir  C-7s 
from  the  Israeli  Air  Force.39 
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The  unwillingness  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  the  ai  rcraft  market  i  n  Lati  n  Ameri  ca  has 
not  limited  or  prevented  the  entry  of  such 
technology  or  diminished  the  possibility  of 
an  arms  race.  0 ver  the  I ast  few  years,  the  Chi  I- 
ean  air  force  has  continued  its  acquisition  of 
aircraft,  including  the  purchase  of  25  Belgian 
ai  rforce  M  i  rage  Vsto  re  pi  ace  its  ag  i  ng  H  awker 
Hunters.  Additionally,  the  Chi  leans  are  nego- 
ti  ati  ng  the  purchase  of  additi  onal  early  warn- 
ing(EW)aircraftto  augment  itssingleCon  dor 
(Israeli-built,  Boeing  707  variant,  EW  plat¬ 
form).  This  expansion  would  give  the  Chil¬ 
eans  a  significant  advantage  in  EW,  intelli¬ 
gencegathering,  and  battle  management,  sig¬ 
nificantly  reducing  their  need  for  additional 
fighters.40  Furthermore,  Chile  has  made  it 
very  cl  ear  th  at  th  e  U  n  i  ted  States  i  s  n  ot  t h  e  o  n  I  y 
contender  for  their  upcoming  purchase  of 
perhaps  as  many  as  60  fighters.41  During  the 
1998  Ferielnternacional  del  Aire  y  del  Espacio 
(FI DAE),  a  major  aeronautical  air  show  in 
Chile,  the  French  and  Swedes  aggressively 
marketed  their  competing  aircraft  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  close  that  lucrative  deal.  In  a  recent 
interview  with  a  Chilean  newspaper,  Anders 
Bjorck,  Sweden's  former  defense  minister, 
stressed  that  Chilewas  undoubtedly  the  high¬ 
est  priority  in  Latin  America  for  his  country 
and  that,  unlike  the  United  States,  Sweden 
doesnot  attach  restrictionson  itsarmssales.42 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
possibility  of  an  arms  race  isthe  historical  rec- 
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Figure  2.  Regional  Defense  Spending  as  a 
Percentage  of  Gross  Domestic  Product 


ord.  Latin  America  is  not  a  region  known  for 
interstate  conflict.  In  recent  years,  most  areas 
of  potential  conflict,  such  asthetiielosConti- 
nentales  dividing  line  between  Argentina  and 
Chile,  will  have  been  resolved.  In  addition, 
Lati  n  Amer  i  ca  hastra d i  ti  on  ai  I  y  spent  I  esso n  de¬ 
fense  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  domestic 
product  (GDP)  than  in  other  regions  of  the 
world  and  had  fewer  interstate  conflicts  than 
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Figure  3.  Defense  Spending  by  Country  as 
a  Percentage  of  Gross  Domestic  Product 


most  regions  of  the  world  (fig.  2). 

Even  during  the  years  of  the  military  gov¬ 
ernments,  their  expenditures  were  compara¬ 
tively  lower.  Analysisofdefensespendingon  a 
country-by-country  basis  demonstrates 
virtually  no  difference  in  the  outcome.  For 
the  most  part,  Lati  n  Ameri  can  coun  tri  esmai  n- 
tain  their  military  expenditures  below  2  per¬ 
cent,  showing  a  decline  over  the  last  10  years 
(fig.  3). 

Furthermore,  regional  leaders  have  been 
meeting  in  an  attempt  to  standardize  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  defense  expenditures  for  even 
greater  transparency.  I  n  J  uly  1998,  duri  ng  the 
fifth  meeting  of  the  Argentine-Chi  lean  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  on  Security,  leaders  from 
both  countries  agreed  to  abide  bythedefense 
expenditure  guidelines  proposed  by  the  UN 
Economic  Commission  on  Latin  America 
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(ECLA).43  This  significant  milestone  is  con  sis 
tent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Williamsburg  and 
Bari  I  oche  ministerial  conferences. 

Intheirfifth  andfi  nal  argu  ment,thecritics 
accusetheCI  in  ton  ad  ministration  of  buckling 
to  the  pressures  of  the  US  aeronautical  indus¬ 
try  and  other  arms  manufacturers  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  promote  their  goods  in  the  region. 
Former  president  of  Costa  Rica  Oscar  Arias, 
one  of  the  proponents  of  this  criticism,  re¬ 
cently  stated: 

Theengineof  thearmstradeisno  longer  fueled 
by  East-West  politics.  It  is  now  driven  by 
economic  motives  alone,  by  greed.  Arms 
merchants  aggressively  seek  new  clients, 
especially  in  the  developing  world.  And  while 
the  governments  of  these  developi  ng  countries 
buy  billions  of  dollars  a  year  in  arms,  their 
people  remain  subject  to  the  chi  I  ling  reality  of 
poverty.44 

Beyond  any  economic  benefit  that  arms 
salesmayaccrueto  USdefensecom  panies,the 
lifting  of  the  ban  can  have  a  direct  and  posi- 
tiveimpacton  USinterests.  In  other  words,  a 
more  interesting  question  is  not  so  much 
whatachangein  pol  icy  might  accomplish  for 
defense  companies  and  their  employees  but 
for  broader  US  goals  in  Latin  America.  The  ar¬ 
gument  can  be  made  that  sales  are  needed  to 
maintain  the  defense  industrial  base  and  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  for  US  workers.  Moreover,  prohibi¬ 
tions  jeopardize  competitiveness  of  US 
companiesintheglobal  marketthatisfurther 
exacerbated  by  budget  cutbacks  that  reduce 
funding  for  research  and  development  pro¬ 
grams.45  However,  this  argument  is  narrow 
andcouldbeinterpretedastooself-  servi  n  g  by 
critics  of  arms  sales.  A  broader  and  more  fo¬ 
cused  argument  in  favor  of  how  arms  sales 
protect  and  enhanceUSin  ter  estsintheregi  on 
is  more  persuasive.  In  reality,  we  believe  that 
the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  sell  fighters  may  hinder  the  sale  of 
other  aircraft  or  technologies,  such  astheT-6 
Texan  2  trainer,  which  would  further  dimin¬ 
ish  our  presence  in-theater.  Raytheon,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  T-6,  believes  that  there 
will  be  a  market  for  three  hundred  to  four 


hundred  trainers  in  Latin  America  in  the  near 
future  and  hopes  to  capture  a  portion  of  this 
market.46  The  T-6  would  compete  against 
forei gn-  bui  Ittrai  n  erssuch  astheBrazi  I  i an  Su¬ 
per  Tucano  and  the  Swiss-built  Pilatus  PC-9. 
The  inability  of  US  manufacturers  to  sell 
trainers  in  the  region  would  create  an  even 
wider  chasm  between  the  USAir  Force  and  our 
regional  allies  who  have  traditionally  de¬ 
pended  on  our  training  manuals,  instructor 
exchanges,  and  pro  gram  syl  labifortheirpi  lot¬ 
training  programs. 

The  Latin  American  fighter  aircraft  mar¬ 
ket  is  too  small  to  make  a  significant  impact 
on  the  US  aerospace  industry.  In  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  several  countrieswould  bebuyingex- 
cess  military  aircraft,  such  as  older  models 
of  theF-16.  Many  of  these  fighters  have  been 
retired  from  the  inventories  of  the  US  Air 
Force,  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  the  Air 
Force  Reserve. Thedrasticdown  si zingof  the 
US  armed  forces,  parti  cul  arl  y  si  nee  the  Gulf 
War,  hasforced  many  of  these  air  craft  to  face 
early  retirement  in  the  Arizona  desert.  The 
sal  e  of  these  ai  rcraft  cou I  d  create  some  "off¬ 
set  agreements"  requi  ri  ng  that  some  assem¬ 
bly  or  main  tenancefunctionsofthefighters 
be  accomplished  in  the  purchasing  country. 
These  "offsets”  reduce  even  further  the  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits  of  such  a  sale.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  the  A-4AR  Fightinghawk  pro¬ 
gram  in  Argentina.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
A-4ARs  will  be  assembled  in  the  Lockheed- 
Martin  plant  in  Cordoba,  Argentina,  dimin¬ 
ish  ingtheeco  nomicbenefitsand  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  United  States.47 

It  is  imperative  for  the  United  States  to  re 
main  engaged  in  the  region,  and  to  do  so  it 
must  bewillingto  address  the  security  needs 
and  con  cernsof  its  nei  gh  bors.  These  needs  i  n- 
clude  the  acquisition  of  fighter  aircraft  to 
modern i  ze  thei  r  agi  ng  f  I  eets.  I  f  we  are  unwi  1 1  - 
ing  do  so,  other  actors  will  step  in  to  fill  the 
void,  and  our  influence  will  continue  to  de 
cl  i  ne.  A  revi ew  of  our  i  n  ter  estsi  n  theregi  on  i s 
critical  in  order  to  understand  the  growing 
importance  of  US  military  participation  in 
Latin  America. 
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Arms  Sales  US  Interests,  Security  Cooperation, 
and  Socioeconomic  Development 

Arms  sales  provide  the  means  to  build  and 
sustai  n  mi  I  i  tary-to-  mi  I  i  tary  con  tactsat  ati  me 
inwhichtheUnited  States  h  as  I  ost  si  gn  i  f  i  cant 
influence  and  leverage  with  Latin  American 
militaries.  Samuel  Fitch  has  noted  that  US 
military  influence  has  declined  significantly 
since  be  fore  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  much  of 
it  as  a  result  of  dramatic  drops  in  military  aid 
and  arms  transfers.48  The  continuing  decline 
in  US  allocations  for  international  military 
education  and  training  (IMET)  funding  for 
Latin  America  (table  1)  isfurther  evidence  in 
thislossof  influenceanddi  mini  shed  engage¬ 
ment.  The  more  i  ntense  the  defense  rel  ati  on- 
ship,  the  greater  theabil  ityofWashingtonto 
i  n  f  I  u  encetheregi  on'sarmedforcesto  respect 
human  rights  and  democratic  institutions 


and  promote  professionalism.  The  overall 
interest  is  to  engage  in  military-to-military 
con  tactstoenhancesecurity,  build  economic 
stability,  and  promote  democracy. 

Ultimately,  military  sales  will  result  in 
more  exchanges,  joint  exercises,  and  greater 
mutual  understanding.  In  other  words,  trans- 
fersal  lowformoreen  gage  ment  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  and  broader  channels  of 
communication  between  militaries  and  gov¬ 
ernments.  Professor  Fitch  notes  that  such  en¬ 
gagement  has  limited  impact  on  changing 
values  and  beliefs  of  Latin  American  officers. 
It  does,  however,  provide  an  important  ad¬ 
junct  to  US  policies  in  favor  of  democratiza 
tion  or  drug  control  because  it  provides 
"tangible  and  intangible  goods  that  will  be 
lost  if  thereci  pi  entsact  i  n  wayscoun  terto  U  .S. 
policies."49 


Table  1 

IMET  Expenditures  in  the  Region 
(In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


COUNTRY 

1996  Actual 

1997  Actual 

1998  Estimate 

1999  Request 

Total 

Allocation 

Students 

Trained 

Total 

Allocation 

Students 

Trained 

Total 

Allocation 

Students 

Trained 

Total 

Allocation 

Students 

Trained 

Argentina 

$542 

186 

$603 

179 

$600 

178 

$600 

178 

Brazil 

$200 

38 

$222 

42 

$225 

42 

$225 

42 

Chile 

$366 

187 

$395 

167 

$450 

190 

$450 

190 

Colombia 

$147 

30 

$0 

0 

$900 

100 

$800 

89 

Ecuador 

$500 

135 

$425 

118 

$500 

138 

$500 

139 

Peru 

$400 

75 

$483 

133 

$450 

124 

$450 

124 

Vene¬ 

zuela 

$430 

114 

$388 

100 

$400 

103 

$400 

103 

Source:  Adam  Isaac  son  and  Jay  01  son ,  Just  the  Facts:  A  Civilian 's  Guide  to  U.  S.  De  tense  andSe  cu  rityAs  sis  tance  to  Latin  America  and 
theCaribbean(YJash  ington,  D.C.:  LATAM  Working  Group,  1998). 
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I  n  fact,  arms  transfers  can  also  increase  US 
influence  in  other  nonmilitary  or  security  is 
sues.  One  recent  study  demonstrated  that  US 
arms  transfers  are  an  important  component 
of  an  over  al  I  pack  age  of  car  rots  an  d  sti  cksth  at 
enhances  US  leverage  over  recipient  coun¬ 
tries.50  Consistent  with  the  theory  of  func¬ 
tionalism  which  states  that  power  and 
influence  are  fungible,  military  sales  and  se¬ 
curity  cooperation  can  easily  translate  into 
influence  in  other  political  and  economic  is 
su  es.  Armstransf  erso  n  a  case-  by-  case  ba  si  sof¬ 
ter  the  opportunity  to  replace  lost  hegemony 
by  rei  n  stat  i  ngtheex  erciseof  whatj  oseph  Nye 
has  called  "hard  power  leverage";  that  is,  re¬ 
storing  the  capacity  to  pressure  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  conform  to  its  policies  by  reinstating 
the  le-vers  of  influence  (e.g.,  weapons  sys¬ 
tems)  that  can  be  used  later  by  threaten i  ng  to 
withdraw  or  sanction  if  certain  expectations 
are  not  met.51 1  n  short,  arms  sal  es  wi  1 1  i  n  crease 
th  e  I  evel  of  co  n  tact,  I  ev  er  age,  an  d  po  I  i  ti  cal  ca- 
maraderie,  which  can  be  used  to  exercise  in- 
f  I  u  enceon  a  rangeof  i  ssues,  specif  i  cal  ly  those 
related  to  democracy  and  hemispheric  peace 
and  security. 

In  recent  years,  fewer  numbers  of  Latin 
American  fighter  pilots  have  received  flight 
training  in  the  United  States,  while  growing 
numbers  have  done  so  in  France  and  Israel. 
Within  the  last  10  years,  the  US  Air  Force  has 
deacti  vatedtheA-37  train  ing  pro  gram  at  How¬ 
ard  AFB,  Panama,  and  the  F-5  training  squad¬ 
ron  at  Williams  AFB,  Arizona.  Hundreds  of 
Latin  American  fighter  pilots  passed  through 
these  schools  and  were  exposed  to  US  Air 
Force  doctrine  and  pilots.  With  the  exception 
of  the  aviation  leadership  program  in  T-37s 
an  d  a  I  i  m  i  ted  n  u  mber  of  si  ots  i  n  A/T -38  trai  n  - 
ing,  few  Latin  Americans  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  receive  train  ing  in  the  United  States. 
Fi  ghter  pi  I  otsco  n  ti  n  u  eto  be  a  I  arge  po  r  ti  o  n  of 
the  current  and  future  leadershi  p  i  n  the  Lati  n 
Ameri  can  ai  rforcesand  it  isi  m  perati  veforthe 
US  Air  Force  to  maintain  close  ties  with  these 
officers. 

Former  defense  secretary  William  Perry 
noted  that  the  sale  of  US  aircraft  is  indeed 
more  stabilizing  than  destabilizing  because  it 


comes  with  US  training,  military-to-military 
contact  or  dialogues  with  our  democratically 
con  tro  1 1  ed  armed  f  o  rces,  an  d  co  n  trol  by  th  e  U  S 
over  spare  parts.52  It  provides  some  degree  of 
I  ev  er  ageover  how  USequi  p  ment  i  sem  pi  oyed. 
Potential  misuse  of  weapons  can  be  mini¬ 
mized  by  dependence  on  US  suppliers,  train- 
i  ng,  spareparts,  and  oth  er  sup  port.  Thedegree 
to  which  the  United  States  moves  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  principal  supplier  for  entire  groups  of 
countries,  the  more  it  can  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  balance  of  weaponry  in  the  region.  If  the 
U  n  i  ted  States  provi  des  th  e  same  eq  u  i  pment  to 
neighboring  countries,  it  is  in  a  position  to 
promote  confidence-building  measures 
through  joint  maneuvers  with  the  US  Air 
Force  and  Navy,  sincedoctrinetendstofol  low 
equipment.53 

The  interoperability  of  weapons  systems 
among  countries  in  the  hemisphere  is  an  im¬ 
portant  co  m  po  n  ent  of  th  e  ki  n  d  of  se  cu  ri  ty  co¬ 
operation  that  can  be  achieved  through 
continued  joint  maneuvers  and  efficient 
inter-American  operations  and  peacekeeping 
missions.  Interoperability  is  a  critical  means 
of  interacting  cooperatively  with  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  region.  With  the  exception  of 
Venezuela's  F-16s,  there  are  no  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  air  forces  operating  fighters  currently 
found  in  the  USAF  inventory  (table  2).  Addi¬ 
tionally,  most  fighters  in  the  region  are  more 
than  20  years  old  and  often  lack  sources  for 
spares.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  US- 
built  fighters.  Even  the  newly  refurbished  A-4 
Skyhawk  purchased  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Bolivia  are  old  airframes  with  upgraded  avi¬ 
on  i  csand,  i  n  thecaseof  Ar  gen  ti  na,  radars.  1 1  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  service  life  of  these 
A-4swill  not  be  as  long  as  that  of  an  F-16.The 
latter  is  operated  by  many  air  forces  and  is 
sched  uled  to  remai  n  i  n  theUSAF  i  n  ven  toryfor 
many  years  to  come.  Common  equipment  fa¬ 
cilitates  interoperability  for  combined  opera- 
tionsfordisaster  relief,  peacekeeping,  andthe 
fight  against  drug  trafficking.  Much  likedoc- 
trinefol  lowsequipment,interoperabil  ityalso 
con  tri  b  utesto  thedevel  op  ment  of  shared  doc- 
trine,  negotiated  procedures,  routine  exer¬ 
cises,  and  compatible  command  and  control. 
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Table  2 

Fighter  Aircraft  in  Major  LATAM  Air  Forces 


Aircraft 

Origin 

Date  of 
Manufacturer 

Air  Force  and  Quantity 

AMX  A-1 

BR/IT 

1989 

BR  (28) 

A-4  Skyhawk 

US 

1972 

AR  (48)  some  a/c  on  order 

A-37  Dragonfly 

US 

1967 

CH  (35),  CO  (26),  EC  (10),  PE  (16) 

F-5  Tiger 

US 

1972 

BR  (56),  CH  (16),  VE  (18)  1 

F-16AFalcon 

US 

1978 

VE  (24) 

Jaguar 

UK 

1972 

EC  (11) 

Mirage  III 

FR 

1965 

AR  (15),  BR  (18)  i 

Mirage  V 

FR 

1970 

AR  (5),  CH  (29),  CO  (13),  PE  (11),  VE  (?) 

Mirage  F-1 

FR 

1976 

EC  (14) 

Mirage  50 

FR 

1980 

CH  (15),  VE  (17) 

Mirage  2000 

FR 

1982 

PE  (10) 

Kfir  C-2/7 

IS 

1975 

AR  (22),  EC  (9),  VE  (12) 

Su-20/22 

USSR 

1970 

PE  (20+) 

Su-25Frogfoot 

USSR 

1970 

PE  (14) 

MiG-21 

USSR 

1958 

CU  (150) 

MiG-23  Flog ger 

USSR 

1971 

CU  (38) 

MiG-29 

USSR 

1982 

CU  (34),  PE  (18)  ! 

Source.LtCol  Luis  F.  Fuen  tes,  “Air  Forces  of  the  Ameri  cas,”  Air  power  Journal  International,  5  May  1998,  avail  able  from  http://www.air- 
power.maxwell.af.mil/almanac/english/engindex.html. 


Once  again,  interoperability  in  these  ar¬ 
eas  not  only  enhances  cooperation  but  also 
Washington's  ability  to  influence  Latin 
America  in  other  areas  of  national  interest 
to  th  e  U  n  i  ted  States.  As  Bra  zi  I  i  an  schol  ar  an  d 
pol  icy  maker  ThomazGuedesdaCosta  aptly 
asserts: 

The  Soviet  threat  no  longer  exists,  but  if,  for 
example,  theUnited  States  wants  morethan  the 
symbolic  participation  of  Latin  American 
countries  in  international  collective 
peacekeeping  or  peacemaking  initiatives,  an 
effort  must  be  made  to  build  common  military 
operational  capabilities  in  order  to  permit 
efficiency  in  field  operations.  The  lack  of 
common  technological,  weapons,  and  tactical 


standards  may  frustrate  the  formation  of  an 
international  force  for  joint  operations.54 

Arms  transfers  also  place  the  United  States 
in  a  unique  and  more  influential  position  to 
strengthen  hemispheric  security  cooperation 
and  confidence  and  security-building  mea¬ 
sures  (CSBM).  Establishing  an  arms  bazaar 
rather  than  making  decisions  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis  does  not  contribute  to  hemispheric 
peace  and  security.  It  limits  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  links  and  exercise 
influence  in  the  establishment  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  security  system.  Military  sales  must  be 
coupled  with  transparency  in  defense  plan¬ 
ning,  acquisitions  and  budgets,  joint  exer¬ 
cises,  pe ri  od i  c  h  i  gh- 1  evel  ci  vi  I  i  an  an  d  m i  I  i  tary 
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meetings,  and  other  CSBMsthat  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  building  trust,  confidence,  and  mutual 
understandi  ng  among  the  mi  I  itari  es  of  the  re 
gion.  The  cooperative  security  architecture 
developed  by  the  first  defense  ministerial 
meeting  (July  1995)  in  Williamsburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  provides  the  framework  to  safeguard 
peaceand  secu  rity  i  n  theregi  on ,  thusavert  i  ng 
the  potential  for  an  arms  race  and  conflict 
that  may  result  from  arms  sales  to  the  region. 
In  other  words,  given  better  information 
about  a  neighbor's  weapons  purchases  and 
defense  plans  and  capabilities,  countries  in 
theregi  on  should  beableto  morecon  fi  dently 
evaluate  their  own  security  needs  and  thus 
avoid  unnecessary  arms  purchases. 

The  Williamsburg  meeting  established  a 
set  of  pri  n  ci  pi  esthat  havebecomethecor  ner- 
stone  of  a  new  security  arrangement  in  the 
hemisphere.  First,  the  resolution  of  outstand¬ 
ing  disputes  by  negotiated  settlement  and 
widespread  adoption  of  confidence-building 
measures,  in  ati  meframecon  sistentwith  the 
pace  of  hemispheric  economic  integration. 
Second,  increase  the  transparency  in  defense 
matters  through  exchanges  of  information  by 
reporting  on  defense  expenditures  and 
greater  civilian-military  dialogue.  Finally, 
promote  greater  defense  cooperation  in  sup¬ 
port  of  voluntary  UN-sanctioned  peacekeep¬ 
ing  operations.55  The  establishment  of  the 
I  nter-  Ameri  can  Center  for  Defense  Studi  es  at 
theNational  DefenseUni  versityisnotonlyan 
important  effort  at  enhancing  civilian  exper- 
tisei n  regional  secu  rityanddefenseissuesbut 
is  critical  to  building  cooperative  programs 
and  rel  ati  on  sh  i  psamongci  vi  I  i  an  and  mi  I  i  tary 
leaders  of  Latin  America. 

Finally,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
US  arms  sales  will  lead  to  a  burst  of  defense 
spending  and  the  weakening  of  democratic 
institutions,  as  some  critics  have  argued. 
First,  thisassumesthat,  in  an  ageof economic 
neo-liberalism  and  fiscal  austerity,  Latin 
Ameri  can  gov  ern  mentswi  1 1  em  barkon  a  mi  I  i  - 
tary  spending  spree.  The  decision  of  the  Chil¬ 
ean  government  to  suspend  its  purchase  of 
combat  aircraft  because  of  budgetary  con¬ 


strain  ts  d  u  e  to  th  e  cu  r  rent  gl  o  bal  fi  n  an  ci  al  cri  - 
si  sdem  o  n  stratesa  I  evel  of  fi  seal  respo  n  si  bi  I  ity 
that  criticsarenotwill  ingto  accept.  Moreover, 
Latin  America  spends  less  than  2  percent  of 
gross  domestic  product  on  defense.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  lifting  the  ban  will 
inevitably  lead  to  an  increase  in  irresponsible 
defense  spending.  I  n  other  words,  there  is  no 
zero-sum  relationship  between  purchasing 
weaponsandsocioeconomicdevelopment.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  argument  that  defense  spending 
negativelyaffectseconomicgrowth  andsocial 
con  di  ti  onshasbeen  con  si  stentl  y  di  sproved  by 
the  data.56 1  n  fact,  some  stud  ieshavefound  the 
relationship  between  "guns  and  growth"  to 
be  positive.57  Karl  DeRouen  recently  noted 
that  defense  procurement  in  Latin  American 
democratic  regimeshasnei  theraposi  tivenor 
negativeeffecton  poverty  andso  ci  oeco  nomic 
development  in  the  region.58  As  noted,  arms 
sales,  if  coupled  with  transparency  and  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  establish  a  cooperative  secu¬ 
rity  arrange  ment  in  thehemisphereviaCBMS, 
will  not  endanger  the  security  and  socioeco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  Americas. 

Conclusions 

The  key  element  in  US  arms  sales  policy  to 
Latin  America  is  to  adopt  a  more  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  that  allows  arms  sales  to  be  a  compo- 
nentof  USinfluenceand  leverage,  specifi  cal  ly 
over  the  region's  armed  forces,  whi  I  e  attempt- 
ingto  maintain  or  enhance  the  level  of  peace 
and  security  via  confidence-building  meas¬ 
ures  and  security  cooperation  arrangements. 
Such  arrangements  were  delineated  in  the  de¬ 
fense  ministerial  meetings  in  Williamsburg 
and  Bariloche,  Argentina.  This  article  has  ar¬ 
gued  against  prohibition  and  an  arms  bazaar. 
Nei  therextremeal  ternativeoffersaguarantee 
of  peace,  security,  and  cooperation  in  the 
hemisphere.  Moreover,  there  is  also  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  these  alternatives  will  necessarily 
con  tri  b  uteto  thestrength  en  i  ngof  demo  crati  c 
institutions  or  to  the  channeling  of  resources 
to  socioeconomic  development.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  evi  dencethatarmstransfers  have  a  nega¬ 
tive  effect  on  democratization,  hemispheric 
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peace  and  security,  or  socioeconomic  devel¬ 
op  ment  i  n  theregi  on .  Thecri  t  i  csof  armssal  es 
have  only  provided  suppositions  and  no  real 
evi  dence  that  arms  transfers  wi  1 1  have  a  del  e- 
terious  impact  on  democracy,  security,  and 
development  in  the  region. 

Rather  than  tilting  civil-military  relations 
in  favor  of  the  armed  forces,  as  most  critics 
maintain,  arms  sales  can  be  an  element  of  a 
more  stable  relationship  that  can  contribute 
to  democ  rati  zati  on .  Awel  I  -trai  ned  and  profes- 
sional  military  that  is  engaged  in  joint  exer¬ 
cises  and  global  operations,  such  as 
peacekeeping,  will  increasingly  depoliticize 
the  armed  forces  and  strengthen  civilian  con¬ 
trol.  There  is  no  correlation  between  provid¬ 
ing  the  Chileans  with  a  squadron  of  F-16 
fighter  aircraft  and  the  weakening  of  democ¬ 
racy.  The  Chilean  armed  forces  do  not  need 
fighter  aircraft  to  undermine  democracy. 
With  respect  to  hemispheric  security  and 
militarization,  arms  transfers  will  also  not 
necessarily  lead  to  an  arms  race  or  conflict  if 
it's  with  in  the  context  of  transparency,  coop¬ 
eration,  and  confidence-building  measures 
such  as  joint  exercises  and  military-to- 
militarycontact.TheWilliamsburgprinciples 
provide  the  hemispheric  security  framework 
or  architecture  necessary  to  make  transfers  a 
component  of  peace  and  security  rather  than 
militarization  and  conflict. 
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